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WISTS AND VIRGATES OF LAND. 
BY THE REV. W. BUDGEN, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 76.) 

We have now reached the outflow of the Cuckmere 
river, and following the course of the river northwards on 
the west bank we have Alfriston, where again Battle Abbey 
had tenants of their manor of Alciston; the holdings lay in 
common open fields and were described under the wist 
denomination. In the northern part of Alfriston parish 
there was the farm or manor of Winkton (now Winton 
Street) and furlongs are named there. Next on the Cuck- 
mere is Berwick, and here a complete terrier of the common 
fields of 18th century date exists giving the various 
furlongs; the holdings are referred to under wist denomin- 
ation. In this manor the ratio of the statute acre to the 
tenantry acre is very small; to take only two examples, 2 
wists are described as containing 4o acres (tenantry) and 
the statute measurement is only 23a. 3r. 32p. which makes 
the tenantry acre equivalent to 2r. 16p. statute. Another 
wist of 12 acres, tenantry, is only 5a. ir. 38p. statute 
measure, making one acre, tenantry, equal to Ir. 3op. 
statute measure. Alciston adjoins Berwick on the west, 
and in this manor belonging to Battle Abbey there were 
extensive common fields and the wist denomination is con- 
sistently used, as in the Battle holdings of this manor in 
Blatchington and Alfriston, especially in a survey of 1433. 
In the early Rental and Customal (temp. Edw. I) most of 
the holdings were of half a hide, and this was the unit for 
the calculation of the customary works; in which connection 
it is stated that each half-hide contained 2 wists. The 
manor of Tilton, formerly belonging to Bayham Abbey, 
is partly in Alciston and common fields are mentioned 
there. In Selmeston to the north of Alciston there was the 
manor of Selmeston-Ludley, already mentioned, which had 
holdings in several other parishes, South Heighton, Denton, 
Seaford, Firle, etc., and other manors had holdings in 
Selmeston. Tilton manor was partly in Selmeston, and 
Wilmington manor had a tenant there who held 20 acres 
described as a wist of land. 

In the parish of West Firle there were extensive com- 
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mon fields, and early rentals of the principal manor, 
Heighton St. Clere, show the very general use of the term 
wist in regard to the holdings in the common fields, and 
even the payment of a modus in lieu of tithes on certain 
meadow lands was based upon the number of wists of 
arable land to which the meadow was appurtenant. In the 
manor of Compton Berwick in Firle wists are mentioned. 

North of Firle are Laughton, Ripe and Chalvington, 
and we have no evidence of open fields at either place, but 
except in the case of Chalvington, the material is scanty. 
In Arlington a tenement comprising a messuage, barn and 
wist of land at Week Street in Arlington was held of Ber- 
wick manor. Common fields in Milton Street, a hamlet of 
Arlington, are referred to in a conveyance of lands in 1589, 
and the mention of the North Layne, Middle Layne and 
South Layne there in a terrier of tithes payable to the Vicar 
of Wilmington in 1615 suggests that the Three-field System 
was in operation. 

Turning southwards on the east side of the Cuckmere 
river Wilmington, which belonged to the alien Abbey of 
Grestein, furnishes another good example of a manor with 
common fields and with wist denomination. But in the 
earliest existing rental, made in 1673, there is one holding 
of 14 acres described as ‘‘ reputed for a yardland.’’ In the 
next parish of Folkington among the lands granted by a 
Fine of 1216 to the widow of Hugh de Folkington there 
are named ‘‘ one half of the cultura Biweston towards the 
North in the West furlong and half the cultura towards 
the South in the East furlong and half of Short furlong ”’ 
which certainly seems to suggest the existence of common 
fields. This is confirmed by the later court rolls, where, 
in 1650, certain lands are described as being in separate 
parcels in various furlongs; and again (1655) lands are 
said to lie in the tenant layne. In the small downland 
parish of Lullington, extending to the east bank of the 
Cuckmere, Battle Abbey had the manor of Clapham and 
tenants associated with Alciston manor with holdings of 
half a hide each; customary works were based upon the 
half-hide as in Alciston, and common fields may _ be 
presumed. In Litlington, similarly situated, the evidence 
is more definite for the existence of common fields. In a 
deed of 1634 the lands of three prominent owners are 
described as “ lying in tenantry and promiscuously inter- 
mingled one amongst another,’’ and in 1641 there is a 
reference to a wist of land in Litlington called Perrywist. 
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With Westdean and Excete the coast is reached again 
on the east side of the Cuckmere Haven. In Westdean 
there was the manor of Charlston, of some importance, and 
there is every probability that there were open common 
fields, as there were in the Manor of Westdean itself, the 
evidence being furnished by Bounders, undated, but tran- 
scribed before 1552, which give the constituent elements of 
various laines within the manor. No information as to the 
term used in the denomination of holdings in these 
and the three next parishes has come under our notice. 
In Excete, formerly a separate parish, but annexed to 
Westdean in 1528, there were certainly common fields. In 
a deed of 1543 a holding of 20 acres is mentioned which 
comprised 19 parcels in various furlongs, and there are 
other similar examples. Next along the coast are Friston 
and Eastdean, the former on the higher part of the downs 
and Eastdean lying in the valley running down to Birling 
Gap. In a survey of Crowlink Farm in Friston made in 
1794 there were still lands called Home Laine, Old Laine 
and Top Hill Laine, and in Eastdean in a deed of 1612 a 
holding of 4a. 3r. of land is described in 6 parcels lying 
in various places. 

Inland from the parishes above named is Jevington, 
the last parish in the downland area. Here the manor 
was the head of an Honour or Barony comprising 15 
knights’ fees, and in a Survey of 1363 most of the freehold 
holdings are described by the wist denomination and of the 
43 holdings of customary tenants 23 consist of a wist or 
half wist. Later surveys give details of the furlongs in 
which the lands lay. Willingdon lies between the Downs 
and the marshland, formerly a tidal lagoon extending 
several miles inland. The manor was at first held by the 
lord of Pevensey Rape, but later came to the Crown as 
part of the possessions of the Duchy of Lancaster. Its 
seeming importance, arising from the large hidage ascribed 
to it in Domesday Book, is partly due to lands in neigh- 
bouring parishes, such as Westham, Hailsham, Chiddingly 
and Heathfield, being held of the Willingdon manor. There 
was evidently an area of common fields, as a Wilmington 
rental of 1673 mentions certain arable lands lying in the 
Laines of Willingdon between Ratton and Eastbourne, and 
in a Willingdon rental of 1745 lands are described as being 
in Leam Furlong and Middle Furlong. 

(To be concluded.) 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS.—LXIX. 
ST. PETER, ARDINGLY. 

The church is mainly of the 14th century although 
there is some evidence that the lower part of the walls 
may date back to the preceding century. The nave is short 
with only two bays to the arcades of the 14th century south 
aisle and the modern north aisle. There is no chancel arch. 
The west tower belongs to the 15th century, communicating 
with the nave by a wide arch, and of the same date is the 
rood stair at the north-east corner of the nave. Both nave 
and chancel have good roofs and there is a timber south 
porch of about 1500. There are excellent brasses of the 
Wakehurst and Culpeper families, and a fine tomb in the 
north wall of the chancel with an effigy of a priest, dating 
from the rebuilding of the church, c. 1330. This tomb has 
interesting buttresses with miniature carved window de- 
signs, one being a replica of the east window. W.H.G. 


PARISH CHURCH of ST. PETER 
ARDINGLY 
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THE LATTER DAYS OF THE ALFOLD BARS— 
NEWBRIDGE TURNPIKE ROAD. 
By G. D. JOHNSTON. 
(Continued from p. 88.) 


THE CLERK. 

William Briant was Clerk when the Book starts. On 
the 2nd April, 1813, he had resigned and John Hemming 
junior® was chosen in his place to act during the Trustees’ 
pleasure at 5s. each time for his attendance and his expenses. 
He was continued under the 1821 Act when (there is no 
Minute giving the actual date) his Salary was raised to 7s., 
which on the 2nd January, 1838, became three guineas a 
year raised on the 12th January, 1841, to £4 a year. The 
last Minute signed by him is that of the 29th September, 
1857. He then died, and the next Minutes are signed 
‘‘ Henry Hemming Clerk to the Trustees pro tem ’’ until the 
23rd March, 1858, when Henry Hemming was appointed 
during pleasure at £4 p.a. 


SURVEYOR. 

John Haines was Surveyor in 1805, and continued until 
1813 (on the 8th June, 1809, the Trustees postponed the 
choosing of a Surveyor). John Luff* was chosen and sworn 
in as Surveyor on the 3rd February, 1814, at a salary of £4 
a year increased to five guineas on the 2nd February, 1815. 
He was continued in office under the 1821 Act and later 
resigned. His successor, James Foster’ of Loxwood, was 
chosen on the 23rd October, 1826, to act during pleasure at 
#5 a year. He was discharged on the 1st January, 1836, 
and his successor, George Wells junior* of Wisborough 
Green, was appointed ‘‘ without fee or reward ’’ on the 19th 
July, 1836. George Wells resigned, and on the 21st March, 
1849, George Clayton was appointed. He was incapacitated 
by illness in 1857; on the 5th May, 1857, William Charman® 
was appointed Deputy Surveyor at £5 a year, and on the 
23rd March, 1858, he was appointed Surveyor during 


5 Described in 1830 as a Freeholder and Schoolmaster. Over- 
seer 1825-6. On the Select Vestry 1825-30. 

6 Of Brinkhurst and Durbens. 

7He was employed by the parish in 1826 to repair the 
Shurlands-Bedham Road. 

8 Geo. Wells, senior, was Overseer 1819-20, and Waywarden 
1827. The Family were licensees of the ‘‘ Three Crowns ”’ 
for many years. 

% He also collected the Church Rates, 
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pleasure at £5 a year, the office being vacant by the illness 
and consequent incapacity of George Clayton. 


TOLLs. 
The Toll-gate at Loxwood was the only one on the 
Road'’. The’ maximum tolls were prescribed by the Act, 


but the Trustees could lower them and apparently had done 
so before 1805 for on the 6th July, 1821 (immediately after 
the new Act), they were advanced to the sums authorised 
by the first Act with an addition of half more for waggons 
and other carriages having the felloes of the wheels of less 
breadth than 6 inches??. 

On the 1oth October, 1821, the Trustees ordered that 
any person passing the gate a third time with the same 
horses, cattle, beasts or carriages and on the same day 
and having once paid toll on that day should pay no further 
toll. This was rescinded on the 24th June, 1858. 

After the 6th April, 1840, not more than 6d. was to be 
taken for any carriage drawn by one horse only, and on the 
21st July, 1840, the tolls were reduced on carriages drawn by 
one horse or other cattle of any description whatever to 6d. 
Both these concessions were revoked after the 24th June, 
1858. 

After the 6th April, 1843, no toll was taken for any 
horse going to or returning from Loxwood Wharf laden 
only with lime or chalk. 

There are a few instances of compounding (i.e., ‘‘Season 
Tickets ’’); Henry Botting of Brewhurst, miller, for each 
year from 1823 to 1835 paid £3 for any waggon cart horse 
or any other cattle which he might have occasion to use on 
his own sole account. In 1823 and 1825 William Peart of 
Loxwood, gent, paid 12s. for his gig for the year, and in 
1825 Mrs. Elizabeth Seward of Loxwood paid ros. for her 
Donkey Gig for the year. 

The Trustees could either collect the tolls by their own 
Collector or else let the right to collect them for a year at a 
time by auction to the highest bidder who retained them for 
his own use. . 

The Trustees were rather unlucky in their Collectors, 
and had trouble with some of the lessees of the tolls. 


10 It is definitely called ‘‘ the only toll gate’’ on the 6th 
July, 1821, but ‘‘ Small Gate’’ is mentioned on the 12th 
April, 1810. 

11 This increase of tolls on narrow wheels was under general 
Acts (all repealed in 1835) for (supposedly) preserving the 
highways. 
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John Woodhatch was appointed Collector on the 2oth 
April, 1809, when the Trustees forfeited the letting to Harry 
Cuddington. He was paid 4s. a week, and had notice to 
resign on the oth January, 1817. 

James Puttock was appointed on the 27th February, 
1817, also at 4s. a week, but on the 6th July, 1821, he was 
removed ‘‘ for fraud and neglect of duty in his Office,’’ and 
on the 21st September, 1821, the Trustees directed his re- 
lease from confinement in the House of Correction at Pet- 
worth. Henry Reeves appointed on the 23rd October, 1826, 
received 5s. a week. He, too, was removed “‘ for fraud 
and neglect of duty in his Office ’’ on the 26th October, 
1829. 

John Burberry was appointed on the 26th October, 1829 ; 
why he ceased does not appear, but on the 31st October, 
1832, the Treasurer was ordered to pay £4 58. 6d. for ‘‘ the 
deficiency in Burberry’s Tolls and Fixtures.’’ 

James Hill was appointed on the 25th June, 1832, at 
3s. a week, but was discharged on the gth April, 1838, when 
the tolls were let. He appears to be the same person as the 
lessee of the tolls from 1838 to 1841. 

The custom was to advertise’? the auction and for the 
accepted bidder to pay one (after 1845 two) months propor- 
tion of his bid as a deposit before taking possession. After 
Stevens in 1848 bid £120 5s. od. but failed to pay the 
deposit, the Trustees insisted on a £5 deposit before a bid 
was allowed to be made. 

In 1808 the tolls were let to Harry Cudington (or Cud- 
dington) of Shoreham for £121, but on the 2oth April, 
180g, the Trustees forfeited his agreement for his not com- 
plying with the payment provisions, and they did not let 
the tolls again until 1838, after which they were let every 
year. The average over 21 years of this period is £99 
15s. 6d. a year. The highest was £120 1os. od. in 1851, 
but in this case the Trustees on the 8th September 
threatened to retake possession unless the lessee paid in a 
month what was due. The next highest bids were £120 in 
1848 and £117 in 1843, but in the latter case the lessee had 
to be threatened with legal proceedings before he paid. The 
lowest accepted bids were £83 §s. od. (in 1838) and £85 (in 
1850 and 1853). 

(To be concluded.) 


12 In 1808 in ‘‘ the Lewis Newspaper ’’; in 1853 in ‘‘ the 
Sussex Express,’’ 
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SCALA CLI. 
By R. H. D’ELBOUX. 


When the Sussex Record Society was publishing its 
extracts from Sussex wills, Miss Holgate noticed the 
references amongst them to Scala Cceli at Westminster, and 
referred the matter to Mr. Tanner. The resultant article 
by him’ was a mine of scholarly information, but his conclu- 
sions, being based on a misconception of Scala Ceeli, require 
correction. Independently of this paper, the whole question 
of Scala Celi in England was ably considered by the Rev. 
H. E. B. Arnold in the Sussex County Magazine, Septem- 
ber, 1942, and September, 1943, but later investigation has 
produced information unnoted by him. 


The church of Sancta Maria Scala Ceeli is at Trefontane, 
outside the Porta San Paolo, at Rome. In it, St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux had a vision of souls, for whom he was saying 
Mass, climbing, with angelic assistance, to Heaven by a 
ladder. It has no connection with the Scala Sancta of the 
Lateran, in Rome, but has been since the time of St. Bernard 
a Cistercian Church, and as such, not intended for public 
congregations. 


The fame of St. Bernard’s vision, however, remained, 
and some relaxation must have been made with regard to 
the particular altar at which it occurred, for during the 
papacy of Nicholas V (1447-1455) it became an indulgenced 
or privileged altar, at which Masses could be said by visiting 
priests in accordance with the wishes of the faithful. In 
1449 Walter Dolman, of Mayfield, wills ‘‘ Yat V persones 
go owte of London a pilgremage, oon a prest, to Rome 
and syng or do syng y' XXX masses at Scala celi yf he 
may gett as many yerof yer as he may goodly and ye 
Remaneth at oyer Devout placys in Rome.’’ I have 
encountered no other XVth century references, but the war 
has seriously hampered research, and I doubt not but they 
exist. 

Next comes Mr. Tanner’s reference to the Bull of Pope 


1 S.N.Q., vii. 

2 The wall-painting at Chaldon, Surrey (where the Austin 
canons of Merton had a manor), shewing a doom with a 
ladder of souls ascending and descending, and dating from 
the late XIIth century, may be an early attempt at 
representation of the vision, 
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Julius II in 1504*° granting the Indulgence to the new chapel 
of Henry VII at Westminster, of which the master of the 
works was Prior Bolton of the Austin Canons of St. 
Bartholomew, Smithfield. The will of William Bedell, 1518, 
quoted by Mr. Tanner, and the Sussex will of Edward 
Lewkenour, 1522, both make it quite clear that. the actual 
altar of Scala Coli was in the side chapel wherein was 
buried the Lady Margaret Beaufort. 

By the same Pope, the Gild of Our Lady at Boston, 
Lincs. (where was an Austin Friary) was granted the same 
indulgenced altar, and printed forms of admission are men- 
tioned by Mr. Arnold for 1521 and 1531; in these the 
succeeding Pontiffs to Nicholas V are all stated to have 
approved of the indulgence. 


In the XVIth century, references in wills become more 
numerous, and, where place is specified, most refer to Austin 
Friaries. Mr. Arnold quotes from the will of Sir John 
Speke, Knt., 1528, who asks for Masses at Scala Celi at 
Oxford, and a reference to the Austin Friars at Norwich. 
To these must be added references to the Austin Friars at 
Canterbury in the wills of Richard Sandisbury, of Sitting- 
bourne, 1521, Margerie, widow of John Baylie, of St. 
George’s, Canterbury, 1522, and Sir Nicholas Hewys, of 
Monkton in Thanet, 1530 (Testamenta Cantiana, p. 66. 
There is another reference at Westenhanger, 1519, in the 
will of Richard Till, which may well have been for Canter- 
bury); at Grimsby, by John Robson, of Osgodby, in 1521 
(‘to the Austin freers there iiijd, to the same austin 
freers to say at scala celi vjd.’’); at Northampton 
(Archeological Journal, LXX, 246-8); and at Lynn, by 
Willm. Brady, 1520. 


It is unfortunate that the Sussex wills, with the one 
exception given, either specify Westminster, or else leave 
the location unnamed. It seems obvious, however, that 
the privilege of the indulgence must have been granted to 
the whole body of Austin Friars, though I have been unable 
to verify the conjecture. The records of the Augustinians 


8 Amongst the papers of the late J. Challenor Smith, penes 
W. J. Hemp, is this extract from the will of Pernell Rogers, 
1494:—“‘ to syng at our lady of the Pewe in Wesmynstre 
at such season as the privilege of Scala celi is there.’’ 

The same papers give references to Scala Coeli at the Savoy: 
(Wills Lewcas, and Bowre, 1524; consisty. et. London.) 
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have never been dealt with by English scholars; there is 
only one book on them, and that deals in the main with 
their XIVth century activities. Its author, Fr. Gwynne, 
S.J., in correspondence agrees with my suggestion but can 
cite no proof. 

Fr. Hugh Talbot, of the Cistercians, of Mount St. 
Bernard’s Abbey, has kindly furnished me with an interest- 
ing parallel. In 1405 the Austin Friars were granted an 
indulgence similar to that gained at St. Mark’s, Venice. 
It was bestowed on the General of the Order as a mark of 
appreciation for work done at the Council of Pisa. It is 
likely that the indulgence of Scala Cceli was granted them 
for some similar reason, but the proof seems to lie in Rome, 
awaiting the return of peace. 





NOTES 


LEWES PRIORY.—We are glad to announce that the 
Borough Council of Lewes, whose imagination and public 
spirit must commend themselves to all our members, is 
purchasing the site and ruins of the Priory. Thus the site, 
whose desecration by the cutting of the railway line just 
on a hundred years ago occasioned the formation of the 
Sussex Archeological Society, now, in time for the Society’s 
centenary, passes into public ownership and therefore out 
of all further danger of the kind. 

A.E. 


BRAMBER CASTLE.—As is generally known, this 
historic and beautifully placed, if not architecturally very 
interesting, site and ruins are in the market. The Society 
has been in touch with the parties, and, though no 
announcement can yet be made, it is hoped that the castle 
and grounds will be saved from any vulgar exploitation. 

A.E. 


BROADHAMPTON = BRIGHTON (Vol. vii, page 30). 
—Other variants for Brighton, also not in Place Names of 
Sussez, by Allen Mawer and A. M. Stenton, are: Bread- 
hamson, Breadhamston, Bredhampton, and _ Brithamton, 
which appear in London Parish Registers. 

W. H. CHALLEN, 
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SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
Contributed by w. H. CHALLEN. 
(Continued from page 81, Vol. x.) 
St. MARGARET, WESTMINSTER. Baptisms, Jan., 1675/6—Dec., 1812. 
1687—Mch. 13. John Ashburnham, s. to Jon., Esq., by 
Bridgett. 
(The father, who was great-grandson of Sir John 
Ashburnham (knighted 1604), became in 1689 Ist 
Baron Ashburnham of Ashburnham, Sussex, and 
this son John, 3rd Baron and 1st Earl of Ashburn- 
ham.) 
1689—June 16. Luce Ashburnham, d. to John and Ann. 
(Included by reason of the 1687 baptism, as possibly 
the mother’s name is wrongly recorded as Ann.) 
1702—Sept. 4. Henry Onslow, s. to Richard, Esq., and 
Mary. 
(Is the mother’s name erroneously registered as 
Mary instead of Sarah, vide 1703 baptism? 
There are, however, some baptisms and burials 
1690-1710 of issue of Richard Goring and Mary 
(see 1689 marriage), but the father is not desig- 
nated: ‘‘ Esq.’’) 
1703—Feb. 1. Elizabeth West, d. to ye Rt. Honble. Jno. 
Ld. La Warr by Margaretta. 
(The father, 6th Lord de la Warr.) 
1703—Feb. 3. Thomas Onslow, s. to Richard, Esq., and 
Sarah. 
(The father, Richard Onslow (son of Sir Henry 
Onslow, Kt., of Drungewick in  Wisborough 
Green, Sussex), who was christened 9g June, 1664, 
at Horsham, Sx., and married g May, 1689, at 
St. Martin in the Fields, London, Sarah Calvert 
(described in the Vic. Gen. licence as of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, with consent of her mother, and the 
bridegroom as of Wisborough Green, Sx.), whom 
Le Neve’s Knights (Harleian Soc: vol, viii) has 
was a daughter of a brewer in Red Cross Street, 
but does not give her name. 
Sarah Onslow (née Calvert) was buried 23 Feb., 
1747, Chelsea, where a son, Richard, was baptised 
5 Dec., 1707. A daughter, Ann, was buried 16 
Sept., 1691, at St. Giles, Cripplegate.) 
1716—Nov. 19. The Hon. Henrietta Bridget Ashburnham, 
d. to Rt. Hon. John Lord Ashburnham by Lady Henrietta, 
born roth. 
(For baptism of father, and remarks, see 1687 
above.) 
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1717—May 13. Frances Goreing, d. to Sr. Henry of Hydon 
House in Sussex, Bart., by Dame Eliz., born this day. 

1718—July 17. James Goreing, s. to Sr. Hen., Bart., by 
Dame Elizab. 

1720—Nov. 20. Peter Goring, s. to Sr. Harry, Bart., by 
Dame Elizabeth his Lady, born the toth. 

1725—Apr. 11. Gilbert Archdale Goering, s. to Henry, 
Esq., by Frances, born 11 Mch. 

(See note to the 1768 marriage.) 

1727—June 15. Elizabeth Onslow, d. to Arthur Onslow, 
Esq., of Ember Court in Surrey, by Ann, born in Prince’s 
Court in this parish, 3rd. 

(The father was son of Foot Onslow, the great- 
grandson of Sir Edward Onslow, for whose 
marriage to Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Thomas Shirley 
of Wiston, Sussex, see 1584 St. Anne, Blackfriars, 
in Sx. N. and Q., vol. ix, page 103). 


1728—July 21. Archdale Harry Goring, s. to Henry and 
Francis, born 16 June. 
(See note to the 1768 marriage.) 


1730—Oct. 23. Lord Charles Lenox, Earl of March, son to 
His Grace the Duke of Richmond by Sarah his Duchess, 
privately baptised by the Revd. Dr. Hargrave in the Priory 
Garden, born 29 Sept. 

1731—Oct. 31. Lady Emelia Lenox, dau, to His Grace 
Charles Duke of Richmond and Lenox by Sarah his 
Duchess, born 6 Oct., bapt. ye 31 by the Rt. Rev. Ld. Bp. 
of Chichester, His Majesty godfather, the Princes Emelia 
and the Countess of Tankervill godmothers; Priory 
Garden. 

1732—June 24. Amy Louisa Goring, d. to Henry and 
Frances, born 28 May. 

(See note to the 1768 marriage.) 

1737—Dec. 28. Lord George Henry Lenox, son to His 
Grace Charles, Duke of Richmond and Lenox by Sarah his 
Duchess, born 29 Nov., and bapt. 28 Dec. by the Rev. Mr. 
Rice Griffith, Curate of St. Margaret, Westminster, at his 
house in Priory Garden, Whitehall. 

739—Dec. 17. Lady Margaret Lenox, dau. to His Grace 
Charles Duke of Richmond, Lenox and Aubigny, by 
Sarah his Duchess, born 16 Nov., bapt. Dec. 17 in Priory 
Garden, Whitehall. 

1743—Jan. 9. Louisa Augusta Lenox, dau. to their Graces 
Charles and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Richmond, 
Lenox and Aubigny, born 24 Nov, 
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1744—Mch. 14. Lady Sarah Lenox, dau. to Charles and 
Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Richmond, Lenox and 
Aubigny, born 4 Feb. 

1745—Dec. 23. George Lord Clinton, son to Henry Earl of 
Lincoln by Catherine, born 26 Nov. 

(The parents were cousins and of the Pelham of 
Laughton, Sx. family—see John Comber’s Sussex 
Genealogies (Lewes centre), page 209.) 

1750—Mch. 28. Lady Cecilia Margaret Lenox, dau. of their 
Graces Charles and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Rich- 
mond, Lenox and Aubigny, born 27 Feb. 


1750—Dec. 3. Henry Clinton, 2nd son of the Rt, Hon. 
Henry, Earl of Lincoln, by Katherine his Countess, born 
5 Nov. 

1752—July 28. Thomas Clinton, 3rd son of the Rt. Hon. 
Henry, Earl of Lincoln, by Katherine his Countess, born 
1 July. 

1753—Jan. 1. Lady Elizabeth Alicia Maria, dau. of 
Charles, Earl of Egremont, by his Countess, Alicia Maria, 
born 29 Nov., 1752. 

(A daughter of Sir Charles Wyndham, 2nd Earl of 
Egremont, and brother of George O’Brien Wynd- 
ham, 3rd Earl, Lord-Lieutenant and Vice-Admiral 
of Sussex.) 

754—Feb. 4. Thomas Thoroton, son to Thomas,* Esq., 
by Rossilia his wife, born 28 Dec., 1753, and bapt. Feb. 4, 
1754, at Knightsbridge. 
(*M.P. for Bramber, Sx., see S.A.C. LI., also 
D.N.B.) 

1755—Oct. 13. John Clinton, 4th son of the Rt. Hon. 
Henry, Earl of Lincoln, by Katherine his Countess, born 
13 Sep. 

1760—Jan. 10. Katherine Frances Thoroton, dau. to 
Thomas, Esq., by Rossilia, born 13 Dec. 

1760—Nov. 29. Louisa Mary Lenox, dau. of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Henry Lenox by Lady Louisa Mary, born 2 Nov. 

(M.P. for Sussex, and son of Chas., 2nd Duke of 

Richmond.) 

1561—Jan. 26. Louisa Mary Lennox, dau. of Lord George 
Henry by Lady Louisa Mary, born 2 Nov., 1760, bapt. by 
Rev. John Jeffries. 

1761—Feb. 14. Robert Thoroton, son of Thomas, Esq., by 
Rossilia, born 23 Jan. 

1762—June 2. Elizabeth Ann Thoroton, dau. of Thomas, 
Esq., by Rossilia, born 25 Apr. 

1763—July 28. Peter Thoroton, son of Thomas, Esq., by 
Rossilia, born 24 June. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF BISHOP STIGAND. 
By W. D. PECKHAM. 

It may be a surprise to some to learn that the list of 
Bishops of Chichester, subsequent to the translation of the 
See in 1075, is not certain. I am not speaking of the 
inclusion or exclusion of men like Nicholas de l’Aigle or 
Robert Passelewe, who were elected, but never occupied 
the See, or, as the older antiquaries more tersely phrased 
it, never sat, but of one period when the succession of 
those who actually exercised the functions of Diocesan is 
doubtful. Different lists give three names between those 
of Stigand and Ralph Luffa; though it does not follow 
that there were three Bishops. 

Both the Annals of Chichester? and the Saxon Chronicle 
say that Bishop Stigand died in 1087, and the latter would 
seem to imply that he predeceased the Conqueror, who died 
on September 9. Walcott states, from an obituary in 
Claudius A VIII, that he died on August 29; but I have 
not been able to verify this. He further quotes ‘‘ Matthew 
of Westminster ’’ for his presence at the Conqueror’s 
funeral at Caen, which is manifestly inconsistent with the 
last; I have searched both Flores Historiarum and Matthew 
Paris and have found no confirmation. 

According to the Chichester Annals, Ralph Luffa was 
consecrated on 6 January, 1091, the chronicler presumably 
reckoning his years from Christmas. The editor queries 
the date on the ground that it was a Monday and that 
the rubric of the Pontificals requires consecration 
to take place on a Sunday; but the objection seems 
inadequate; it may be as mistaken for us to assume that 
the rubrics of the Pontificals were always observed in the 
eleventh century as it would be for future historians to 
assume that those of the Book of Common Prayer of 1662 
were in the twentieth. The day given for consecration is 
that of the Epiphany. Western Christendom regards this 
as the commemoration of the visit of the Wise Men; but 
the East—and Byzantine influence was strong in England 
up to the Conquest, if not to the First Crusade—com- 
memorates first and foremost the Baptism of Christ, when, 
as Orthodox theologians point out, all three Persons of the 
Trinity were manifest at once. Such a feast may have 
seemed to Bishop Ralph’s contemporaries a more suitable 
day than the Sunday after Christmas which preceded it. 

Flores Historiarum says that ‘‘ Geoffrey,’’ Bishop of 
Chichester, was present at the coronation of William II, 
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which took place on 26 September, 1087; the Chichester 
Annals say that Stigand was succeeded in 1088 by Godfrey, 
who died in the same year; while Bishop Stubbs gives 1087 
as the year of his consecration ; we can go some way towards 
reconciling the discrepancy by supposing that he had been 
nominated by the Conqueror shortly before his death, and 
consecrated in London in the same year, but only swam 
into the ken of the Chichester Annalist in the next, when 
installed. For the date of Bishop Godfrey’s death we have 
contemporary evidence. Whether he was, or was not, good, 
he certainly was careful; and there was buried with him a 
Papal absolution which, he doubtless believed, would open 
to him the gates of Purgatory, if not of Paradise, out of 
hand. Walcott describes this as having been found in his 
stone coffin, but this is not so; a stone coffin, perhaps his, 
was found in the Cathedral graveyard in about 1826, but 
the absolution oniy in 1830, its discovery ‘‘ a few weeks 
since ’’ being published in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
November of that year; while Richard Dally’s Chichester 
Guide (1831, p. 65) says that it was found in October, 1830, 
in digging a drain on the south side of the Cathedral. In 
time of peace it is to be seen, with other treasures, in a 
show case in the Cathedral Library; T. King made an 
engraving of it; I have taken advantage of its present 
enforced seclusion to examine the original. 

The first account of the discovery, and all subsequent 
descriptions, say that the material of the absolution, which 
is a plate in the form of a cross, is lead; from both its 
colour and its hardness | should rather suppose it to be 
latten. Strictly speaking, there are two inscriptions on it. 
The first is a Papal absolution, in general terms, of all 
sins of Bishop Godfrey, engraved presumably by, or for, the 
Papal representative in England who issued it; the second 
may be described as the Bishop’s coffin plate, or epitaph. 
The first is in a minuscule hand which uses the forms 
v0, m, n, f, and uw; the second, the lettering of which is 
slightly larger, uses B, &(M), N, S, and V, and may be 
described as uncial rather than minuscule. Expanded, it 
runs as follows :—vii k(a)l(endarum) octobris in festivitate / 
s(anje(t)i Firmini ep(iscop)t et m(a)r(tyris)/obiit gode/fridus 
ep(iscopus) /cicestren/sis ipso die v luna fuit. This is 
explicit that Godfrey, Bishop of Chichester, died on 25 
September, being St. Firmin’s day (which it was, though 
he has now disappeared from both the Anglican and the 
Roman Calendars); but the engraver, in spite of having a 
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line to spare, has omitted to add what was obvious to him, 
but not to us, the year. The last sentence, as it stands, is 
ungrammatical and ambiguous; it may be emended in three 
ways, giving three different meanings. Ipso die quinque 
lunae fuerunt could be translated: ‘‘ The same day there 
were five moons.’’ There is a meteorological phenomenon, 
called parhelion, in which four ‘‘ mock suns ’’ appear sur- 
rounding the real one; and the moon sometimes assumes the 
same appearance (paraselene), If such a _ portent had 
happened on the very night that the Bishop died, one can 
understand that it might be recorded along with his death. 
In the year 1115 the Chichester annalist records two rings 
round the sun, and two suns, though there was no coin- 
cidence with the death of any great man; but he is silent 
as to any portent at Bishop Godfrey’s death. 

For this and other reasons I think it more likely that 
the true reading is ipso die quintus lunae fuit, ‘‘ on the 
same day it was the fifth (day) of the moon.’’ The usage 
of Classical Latin would doubtless require ipse dies; but 
it is a mistake to expect good Latinity from medievals. 
(All emendations, it will be noted, alter luna, which the text 
distinctly reads, to lunae.) And, on the whole, it does less 
violence to the text to expand v as quintus (though I should 
have expected vtus or vt’) than to suppose so gross a false 
concord as fuit for fuerunt. In this case the inscription 
definitely confirms the statement of the Annals that the 
Bishop died in 1088; for in that year the moon was about 
five days old on 25 September. 

The road of one who would verify dates by the moon 
is beset with pitfall and with gin; I speak, therefore, sub- 
ject to correction by the expert, and give my reasons. The 
matter is complicated by the phrase ‘‘ new moon ’’ being 
ambiguous; to the astronomer it means the moment ot 
conjunction, when the moon is quite invisible; to the man 
for whom months are still ‘‘ moneths ”’ or lunations, from 
the Romans of pre-Julian times who observed the new moon 
on the Calends to my Moslem friends who wanted to know 
when Ramazan ended, it means the evening when the 
crescent moon is first visible; and these two days may be, 
even in clear weather, a couple of days apart. According 
to T. von Oppolzer, Canon der Finsternisse, there were 
solar eclipses in 1088 on 20 July and 15 December (O.S.); 
this implies a conjunction on 17 September and the moon 
being on the sixth day from conjunction on the 25th. Mas 
Latrie, Trésor de Chronologie, says that the Moslem year 
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A.H. 421 began on 27 March (O.S.) 1088. In this case 
25 September would be the sixth day of the month Rejeb 
(reckoned from Calends, not from conjunction). John J. 
Bond, Handy-Book for verifying dates, 1869, gives on p. 
224 a table for calculating the Calends of the m100n; I have 
checked this by selected eclipses taken from von Oppolzer, 
and have found it trustworthy. According to this 25 
September 1088 was the fifth day of the moon. The differ- 
ence between twelve lunar months and a solar year exceeds 
eleven days, so neither 1087 nor 1089 would show so close 
agreement. 

But perhaps the most likely emendation of all is to 
suppose, with Edmund Cartwright in the notice in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1830, that the word sepultus has 
dropped out. (Did the engraver intend to put it, and the 
vear date, in the last line; and was he forced to leave his 
work incomplete because the funeral was due to begin?) 
The last sentence could then be expanded eodem die, 
v(idelicet) lunae, fuit [sepultus], ‘‘ he was buried the same 
day, being Monday.’’ ‘The date of burial and the day of 
the week are more likely to have been recorded than the 
age of the moon, which seems of no importance, even to an 
astrologer. Like the last, this emendation places the 
Bishop’s death in 1088, for in that year 25 September was 
a Monday. 

Before leaving Bishop Godfrey I have one detail to 
add. There are in existence several sixteenth century lists 
of payments for Cathedral obits and anniversaries; that for 
1543/4 is printed by Mackenzie Walcott in 8.A.C., xxix, 
pp. 27-29, from the Communar’s account in Chapter Books 
C.L. 12, f. 58 r.; that contained in Chantry Cert. 49 of 
1548 is printed in S.R.S., xxxvi, p. 14. There are other 
lists (unprinted) in Chapter Books C.L. 13 for the year 
1513/14 and for five of the years 1532/3 to 1537/8 inclusive. 
These record payments, about Michaelmas, for the anniver- 
sary of a person generally called Godhud, or some variant 
of it, but two, those of 1534/5 and 1536/7, call him 
‘““Godfery boysshop.’’ If the anniversary really be his, it 
was probably the oldest kept in the years before the keeping 
of them was done away with; but a lady named Godeheud 
(sic) de Wikes at some time in the thirteenth century made 
a gift to endow her anniversary,? which is probably the 
one in question. 

As to any Bishop between Godfrey and Ralph Luffa 
the Chichester Annals are completely silent ; and surely if it 
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is ever safe to draw inferences from silence it may be done 
here. The Annals of Winton record Bishop Godfrey’s death 
in 1088, and apparently leave a blank for his successor’s 
name, in which the editor inserts that of Ralph Luffa. 

But in complete contradiction to this is the very explicit 
statement of William of Malmesbury: Huic (sc. Stigando) 
successit Willelmus, Willelmoque Radulphus. Florence of 
Worcester is equally explicit that one Bishop only, William, 
came between Stigand and Ralph; and Florence was 
actually, and William of Malmesbury very nearly, a con- 
temporary of these Bishops. Better evidence still, if we had 
the engrossment, and if it agreed with the copy, would be 
the charter, quoted in litigation in 1254, addressed by King 
W [illiam] to W[illiam!, Bishop of Chichester.* But it is 
lost, and the four copies that we have among the Chichester 
muniments* all read R[alph]; I conclude that the Bishop's 
name in the Curia Regis Roll is a scribal error, probably 
an unconscious repetition of the name of the King. 

One obvious explanation of this presence of Bishop 
Godfrey or Bishop William (but never of both) on our lists 
is to suppose that the same man was known by two names; 
but I am loath to accept it. For two or three centuries 
after the use of surnames had become common aliases were 
freely admitted; in some monastic houses in the sixteenth 
century they seem to have been the rule. But that a Bishop 
should have been known indifferently by either of these 
two Christian names seems to me in the last degree impro- 
bable; the one case where I would be prepared to accept 
an alias would be where one name was a translation of the 
other, as Godgiefu or Theodore (in the Levant I found that 
Vita was commonly used as a translation of the Jewish 
name Haim); but I fail to discover any similarity of mean- 
ing between the two names in question; and Godfrey 
(Gosfrid or Godefroi) would be a name familiar both to 
Saxon and to Norman. 

The evidence for our third Bishop is far from being 
contemporary ; it dates only from the time of Bishop William 
Rede (1368-1385) whom I know to have been a scholar and 
believe to have been an antiquary. He compiled, or had 
compiled, that list of his predecessors that we know as the 
Cathalogus, adding such biographical detail as interested 
him, or would, he thought, interest his successors, usually 
the benefactions whereby they enriched the See. But for 
the Bishops before Hilary this sort of information does not 
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seem to have been forthcoming ; of Seffrid I the Cathalogus 
gives the name only, and its accounts of Stigand and Ralph 
Luffa suggest the use of William of Malmesbury as an 
authority. Like him, it makes Stigand’s immediate 
successor William (the matter touched the Bishop person- 
ally ; on that Bishop’s existence turned the question whether 
he himself was William II or William III); but, unlike him, 
it adds another name, that of Leluaght; but neither of 
him nor of William does it give dates, nor any details 
whatever. In the sixteenth century series of ‘* portraits ”’ 
of Bishops in Chichester Cathedral Letnaught (obviously 
the limner’s misreading of Leluaught) is the only Bishop 
who appears between Stigand and Ralph Luffa. I think 
that there is no doubt that he is purely mythical, the result 
of the same sort of misreading that added St. Expeditus 
(and perhaps St. Patrick) to the Calendar; but I can offer 
no suggestion of how the blunder originated. 


NOTES 


LEWES.—In view of the Society’s Council’s inter- 
vention in the discussions over the treatment of through 
traffic in Lewes and especially over the proposed widening 
of the High Street, we would call our readers’ attention to 
two important and delightfully illustrated articles in Country 
Life, ‘‘ Lewes, County Town of Sussex (Old Towns Re- 
visited, XI),’’ by W. E. Barber (Jan. 26, 1945, pp. 156-9), 
and ‘‘ Lewes: A Solution of its Traffic Problem,’’ by 
Walter H. Godfrey (Feb. 2, 1945, pp. 204-5). 

Mr. Barber pays special attention to that aspect of 
Lewes which it shares with other ‘* unfortunate and beauti- 
ful towns, perpetually in a state.of having to decide between 
their past and their future,’’ and in danger from the forces 
which, unresisted, will in time ‘‘ destroy the sense of 
historic continuity and historic value in a world of wild and 
facile experiment.’’ He points out the debt of Lewes, as 
of other such county towns, to the eighteenth century, and 
especially to the town houses then built by local landowners, 
those ‘‘ seats of gentlemen of good families and fortune ”’ 
mentioned by Defoe as already here, early in the golden 
century; and after showing that much damage has been 
done, puts the question whether if through traffic can be 
diverted, the centre of the town could not be so replanned 
as to restore rather than destroy; and he makes some 
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specific suggestions to the Borough’s Post-War Develop- 
ment Committee. 

Mr. Godfrey follows Mr. Barber up with a plan, 
‘ raisonné,’’ showing by a sketch map how traffic can 
easily be diverted from the centre of the town, thus avoiding 
demolition of what can ill be spared. He also gives an 
elevation of the north side of High Street to the east of 
and including St. Michael’s Church. He finds, and most 
will agree with him, that to open up the near view of the 
Castle Keep can be too dearly bought. A.E, 


BYZANTINE COIN FOUND AT IDEN.—Mr. Percy 
Ide has recently handed me a bronze coin about the size 
of a halfpenny which he discovered about eighteen months 
ago in his garden at Iden in Sussex (Map Reference Sheet 
126/354422, about 150 yards from Iden Church). He was 
trenching at the time and the coin was probably about two 
spits deep. The British Museum have identified it as an 
anonymous Byzantine coin of the 10th century A.D. 

On one side of the coin is a full-faced bust of Christ, 
with the nimbus around his head, holding the Book of the 
Evangelists. On the right-hand side are the letters XC. 
On the reverse the following can be read in four lines on 
the field of the coin: -HSUS, -RISTUS, -ASILEU, -ASILE 
for IHSUS, XRISTUS, BASILEUS, BASILE (Jesus 
Christ, King of Kings). The letters on the left-hand side 
of the coin are indecipherable. 

I consulted J. Sabatier’s ‘‘ Description Générale des 
Monnaies Byzantines,’’ which in Vol. 2, Pl. xlviii.3, has 
an almost exact reproduction of the coin except that 
round the head of Christ are the additional words IC 
EMMNOVHL which may have worn off the present copy. 
In Vol. 2, pp. 142-4 Sabatier has some interesting remarks 
about these coins with the bust of Christ, which according 
to historians were first struck in the reign of Johannes 1st 
Zimisces (969-975 A.D.), although certain other emperors 
continued to use the dies at any rate of the obverse. Such 
emperors were Constantinus Ducas, Nicephorus Botaniates, 
Romanus Diogenes, all of whom reigned in the latter half 
of the eleventh century. 

A further reference and a note on these coins will be 
found in J. Y. Akerman’s ‘‘ A Descriptive Catalogue of 
Rare and Unedited Roman Coins,’’ Vol. 2, p. 465. 
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I can trace no other examples of Byzantine coins found 
in Sussex or Kent and should be grateful if any reader 
would give me information on the subject. 

The coin has been presented to the- Society’s Archzo- 
logical Museum at Lewes. G. P. BURSTOW. 





SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
COUNCIL. 

The Council met at Barbican House, on Wednesday, 
i3th December, 1944, at 11.30 a.m., the Chairman (Dr. Eliot 
Curwen) in the chair and sixteen other members present. 

Seven new members were elected and two deaths 
reported. 

The Finance Committee submitted bills to the total of 
478 18s. 10d., of which £41 being accounted for by the 
removal of the Every Museum, was non-recurrent. It was 
decided to place a further 4,100 in Defence Bonds. 

The meeting was informed that the letter to the Lewes 
Town Council and the local Press protesting against the 
proposal to widen part of Lewes High Street had provoked 
some correspondence and had had good effect. 

The Curator of Deeds reported the acquisition of 
Turnpike documents of 1819 relating to roads between 
Lewes and Eastbourne. 

The Council met at Barbican House on Wednesday, 
i4th February, the Chairman and fifteen other members 
present. 

Thirteen new members were elected, and four deaths 
and seven resignations reported. 

Arrangements were made for the Annual Meeting. 
The Financial Hon. Secretary reported on the state of the 
Society’s finances at the end of 1944. The Reserve stood 
at £1,000, that for Legh Manor at £400, and the Deposit 
in the Post Office Savings Bank at £250; the balance in 
current account was £.113. 

Negotiations over Bramber Castle, still confidential, 
were discussed ; also those over the lease of the Roman site 
at Angmering, which the Littlehampton Society could not 
renew, but in which the parent Society was interested. 
Mr. C. A. Butt had generously offered to pay the rent 
during his lifetime. 
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The gift by the Gloucester County Library of two deeds 
relating to Loxwood in Wisborough Green were reported 
by the Curator of Deeds. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting, which took place, as announced, 
on 21st March, at Lewes, will be briefly reported in our 
next number. But it should be stated at once that the 
new President, then elected, is the Duke of Devonshire, 
a very popular choice. 

SUMMER MEETING, 
The Council hopes to arrange a meeting in the course 


of the late Summer. 


APOLOGY. 


The Editor wishes to apologise to members and 
readers for the late appearance of this number of S.N.Q. 
He must take part of the blame and hope that other work 
may be some excuse; but the printers also have been 
much handicapped by loss of staff. 








